INTRODUCTION.

liant blaze of lamps and candles, giving forth an
agreeable coolness. The guests at these delightful
balls are the most distinguished, the most attractive
people of the fascinating society that sets the fashion
for all Europe. M. Taine thus describes their charms,
with real enthusiasm, in his noble book, The Origins
of Contemporary France: " There is not a toilette
here, not a pose of the head, not a tone of the voice,
which is not the fine flower of worldly culture, the dis-
tilled essence of the most exquisite products of social
art. It takes, we are told, a hundred thousand roses to
produce an ounce of that unique ottar which the kings
of Persia use. This drawing-room is like that, a minute
flash of gold and crystal. It contains the substance of
a human vegetation. To fill it, there was required a
great aristocracy transplanted into a hothouse and so
rendered sterile of fruits, though rich in flowers, in
order that in the royal alembic all its purified juices
should be concentrated into a few drops of perfume.
Its cost is most extravagant, but only in that way are
delicate perfumes made."

Up to its last moment, the monarchy was imposing.
The royal star, before it disappeared beneath the
horizon, continued to shine in great splendor. Cha-
teaubriand was presented at court May 19, 1787, and
he thus describes the occasion: "No one has seen
anything who has not seen the pomp of Versailles,
even after the disbanding of the King's former house-
hold. It is because Louis XIV. is always here.
Hence a presentation is not a thing of trifling impor-